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by the union of staves of different materials, such as wood
and horn.

(4) The sinew-backed bow, in which increased strength
and resiliency is given by a layer of sinews applied to the
side farthest from the archer.

It should be clear that these four types are in ascending
order of improvement, type two being more complex and
effective than type one, and so on. According to the theory
of independent invention, we should expect to find examples
of each class in every region in which the bow is used, the
more 'advanced' communities using the more complex
types and the more 'primitive' the simpler types. In fact,
however, we find nothing of the kind. We find, for example,
that the sinew-backed bow is used not only by such civilized
peoples as the Chinese and Persians, but also throughout
Siberia and a great part of North America. Yet although
the sinew-backed bow is found in the remotest parts of tie
Asiatic continent, it has not reached the islands. The Ainu
of Japan still use a plain bow, similar to that of the Philip-
pines and Indonesia (R. U. Sayce, Primitive Arts and
Grafts^ p. 23) and poison their arrows in the same way.
Wissler thinks that the sinew-backed bow, both of the Old
World and of North America, was diffused from somewhere
in East Central Asia (C. Wissler, Man and Culture, p. 132).
Professor Balfour's classificatory diagram of the composite
(including sinew-backed) bows of Asia, South-eastern Europe,
and America shows them all as branching off from a single
stock (see p. 77).

The composite bow is totally unknown in Negro Africa,
though the plain bow is there almost universal, and an
elementary type of compound bow is found in parts of
Uganda (L. S. Leakey, in J.R.A J., 1926, p. 263). We may
note that the King of Kitara (in Uganda) used at his installa-
tionto performa rite of'shooting the nations',at which he shot